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can be asked for by the same ministry within a limited Chapter
period; if it fails to secure a majority at a dissolution,,    __1
it cannot imitate continental practice and endeavour
to secure a complacent legislature by a series of dis-
solutions. The King in a like case would clearly be
compelled to refuse dissolution and would then find a
new Government to support his action. But it may be
hoped that neither in the Dominions nor the United
Kingdom will any Government venture to disregard
the result of an election. If a ministry at an election
secures only a slight majority and after a substantial
period seeks again a dissolution, tlie issue would be
different and must be decided according to circum-
stance. Absolute rigidity is impracticable, especially in
the case of such, a Domimon as Newfoundland, where
constitutional usage is far from settled on normal lines.
What is clear is that it is always advantageous to grant
a dissolution where that will clear up issues. Thus in
1924 the Governor of Newfoundland gave a dissolu-
tion despite strong objections by the opposition to the
Premier, and this resulted in the effective assertion of
the will of the electorate in choosing a new Government,
thus terminating the confusion prevailing. In 1932
fresh trouble developed in that Dominion, accompanied
by rioting on such a scale as to compel the temporary
absence from the capital of the Premier, and it was
only on a dissolution that a clear decision was reached,
rejecting utterly Sir R. Squires as head of the Govern-
ment.
While the States of Australia and the Canadian
provinces are not subject to the rule laid down in 1926,
it is clear that practice there tends to be assimilated to
that in the Dominions, as in the case of the dissolution